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MR. Ww. FARREN. 


Sheridan’s splendid comedy of The 
School for Scandal, introduced Mr. 
William Farren to a metropolitan 
audience, on the 10th of September, 
in the year 1818. He was much 
talked of in the dramatic circles pre- 
vious to his debut, the newspapers 
teemed with paragraphs of the tri- 
umphs achieved by this gentleman in 
the provinces, and consequently a 
crammed. house greeted his first ap- 
pearance; the public went with the 
determination of being gratified, and 
the manager, wishing to row in the 
same boat, announced in the bills of 
the following morning, the paramount 
success of Mr. Farren, who had been 


-recewed with immense applause by a 


house crowded to the ceiling. 

Mr. Farren was engaged for two 
seasons at the Haymarket, where he 
played Sir Peter Teazle, and Lord 
Ogileby with great success, but though 
an exceeding clever actor at this 
period, his talents were yet far distant 
from their zenith. Within the last 
twelve or sixteen years, he has planted 





his standard so firmly on the British 
boards without a rival, that we have 
almost begun to despair of ever seeing 
**his like again.” 

As Isaac in Ivanhoe, our hero was 
a general favorite; he represented in 
living colours, a man totally governed 
by those crying evils, “ bigotry, fanati- 
cism, and intolerance —hunted ‘and 
hopeless—his every glance the glance 
of fear—with a bow of servility even 
to his own shadow—and his sigh, as 
he gazed on the beautiful Rebecca, 
was true, indeed, to nature.” 

Mr. Farren’s Old Dornton, and Sir 
Anthony Absolute, are at’ best but 
moderate performances. AsOld Dorn- 
ton he makes a terrible mistake, the 
character is entirely out of his style, 
and by the way en passant. Mr. F. 
never was a versatile actor, his line is 
the Peter Teazle, the half imbecile 
old man, and in this he has never been 
surpassed, though perhaps equalled. 
As Sir Anthony Absolute he never 
made a hit, his speeches to his sop in 
the heat of passion, do not possess 
that firmness and resolution which is 
consistent with the character, and the 
whole of the performance bears the 
impress of a silly old man, touchy, 
cross, and ill-tempered, instead of the 
hearty old buck, strict and-diberal, 
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Mark Lemon's Grandfather White- | 
head, produced about eighteen months | 
ago, afforded our hero a brilliant op- 
portunity of appearing to the greatest 
advantage; for many nights in succes- 
sion did he repeat his admirable part, 
till overcome with such great exertion 
he was taken so ill in the concluding 
scene, that many in the house despair- 
ed of his life. Aided by medical skill 
he resumed his duties about three 
months ago, and is now playing fre- 
quently, and fulfilling the arduous 
duties of stage-manager of the Hay- 
market. 

Mr. Farren’s theatrical life has been 
principally passed at the Haymarket. 
On the retirement of Mr. Liston from 
the stage, he was engaged by Madame 
Vestris to lead the Olympic company, 





and afterwards to play the leading 
“elderly gentlemen ” at Covent Gar- 


den. The chief performances under | 


her management being comedy, Mr. 
F. had many chances for increasing 
in favor with the public, all of which 
he availed himself of to the perfect 
satisfaction of actor, manager, and 
audience. 

Mr. Farren was born in the year 
1787. 


Che Uheatyes tu Paris. 


—~>— 
(Adapted for The Theatrical Journal, from 
‘* PARIS AND ITS PEOPLE.” 
—~— 





There is nothing ina French Thea- 
tre which can offend the eye of the 
most delicate person, neither is there, 
with few exceptions, anything in the 
pieces to offend the ear; though the 
modern light literature of France is 
most objectionable on the score of 
morality and even of decency, there 
is not, generally speaking, anything 
impure in its current dramatic litera- 
ture. The comfort of the audiences 
in the Parisian theatres, is much 
studied ; there are excellent saloons, 
though not quite so tastefully fitted 
up as those in the leading London 
theatres, in all the principal establish- 
ments: of Paris; to these the great 
majority of the male part of the audi- 
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ence repair between the acts: all 
parts of the house communicate with 
the saloon: and all those in the pit, as 
well as the occupants of the boxes, 
have aright to enter. All who have 
been in the saloon return to their 
respective places; a person occupy- 
ing a seat in the pit, does not seek to 
smuggle himself in a seat in some of 
the boxes, nothing of the kind occurs, 
no such attempt is ever made, a 
Frenchman is incapable of any such 
littleness, even on the most crowded 
oceasions. When unusual attractions 
are being offered, an occupant in the 
pit can leave his place, and by tying 
his handkerchief round the seat, or 
leaving his glove, he is certain on his 
return of finding his place unoccupied, 
and his property untouched. 

Though all the attendants in the 
theatre vie with each other in their 
politeness to the audience, none of 
them ever receive, and do not expect, 
any gratuity for their services. How 
different in the theatres in London, 
where in some instances the incivility 
and exaction of the boxkeeper, lead 
to noisy disputes and angry discus- 
sions. 

In most of the theatres there are 
three or four ranges of benches, be- 
tween the pit and orchestra (lately 
introduced into some of our own thea- 
tres and called stalls) these are charged 
the same price as the first tier of 
boxes,they are comfortably cushioned, 
and are so formed as to resemble arm 
chairs. No ladies are ever seen in 
the pits of the leading Parisian thea- 
tres. The Parisian theatres have no 
half-price, however late a person may 
be going in, he must pay full price. 
There is a mode, however, in which 
admission may be obtained at a re- 
duced rate, it is when some of the 
audience who were present at the 
commencement, are obliged to leave 
the theatre early, in such a case they 
can dispose of the tickets giving them 
a right to return, to parties who are 
always in attendance to purchase them; 
these tickets, so purchased, are resold 
at a trifling profit to others, A per- 
son availing himself of the facility of 
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disposing of their ticket in this way, 
may sometimes contrive to see three 
or four of the leading theatres in one 
night, at little more than the price of 
admission to one establishment. 

A popular actor seldom acknow- 
ledges, by repeated low bows, any 
demonstration of applause with which 
he may be greeted when first entering 
for the evening on the stage. How- 
ever enthusiastically he may be re- 
ceived, he takes no notice of the 
exhibition of feeling made in his favor, 
he seems indeed, wholly unconscious 
of it, in the plenitude of his anxiety 
to be considered the character he has 
undertaken to represent. 

A piece at the Parisian theatres is 
very rarely damned on the first night 
of its production. A number of per- 
sons called claquers are hired for the 
purpose of applauding, which they do 
most vociferously, the proprietors of 
the theatre and the authors supposing 
that if the first night be got through 
with any measure of eclat, there will 
be less danger in the next representa- 
tion, when the actors may be expected 
to be more perfect and at home in 
their parts; if a piece survives a 
second representation, it may be con- 
sidered to have a fair chance of being 
frequently repeated ; if it is well re- 
ccived on a third representation, both 
author and actors conclude that it is 
destined to have a run. 





Tue PRESENT STATE or DRAMA- 
TIC ART ann LITERATURE, anv 
INFLUENCE or POETRY on THE 
MIND. 


[Continued from page 260.] 


We shal! in the second place touch 
upon the literature of the stage gene- 
rally. 

It has been observed that ‘ people 
now a day do not see the use of 
poetry ;” and there is a general opi- 
nion abroad that nothing is valuable 
that is not useful. And though the 
word useful is not very explicitly de- 
fined, yet there is a feeling that use- 
fulness is confined to the material 
productions which regard the being 





earth is useful because it produces 
corn, and the miller is useful because 
he grinds the corn, and the baker is 
also useful for he makes the flour eat- 
able—and so on through the whole 
round of society. We shall find that 
utility very much depends, in the po- 
pular mind, on that which has refer- 
ence to the being pr well-being of the 
body. A thorough-paced Utilitarian 
has little regard for any of the senses 
except the grosser ones of feeling and 
taste—and, perhaps, smell; he will 
allow the usefulness of what concerns 
these senses, but as to hearing and 
seeing, he is somewhat indifferent— 
he cannot exactly see the use of paint- 
ing and music; flowers look pretty, 
but then flowers are of no use. I 
have heard of a man who, looking at 
a bed of tulips, asked “ when will 
they be fit to eat?” He was a per- 
fect Utilitarian. He had no appye- 
hension of poetry—he was the per- 
fect impersonater of utter prose.— 
The decided Utilitarian, if he would 
acknowledge it, sees not the use of 
mind, except as the instrument of 
minding the main chance. He con- 
siders eyes as made to save noses and 
chins ; and ears as principally con- 
structed with reference to cabs and 
omnibuses, and to give hints to get 
out of their way. If, however, with 
an effort of liberality he concedes that 
painting and music are elegant recre- 
ations and ornaments of life, yet still 
he sticks to the sensual side of non- 
sensualities ; he prefers the painting 
that speaks merely to the body’s eye, 
and the music that addresses itself 
solely to the bodily ear. To the 
poETRY of either the one or the other 
he is utterly insensible.” 

Reader. if you wish to pass through 
this world easily and comfortable, 
never pretend to know more than 
your neighbours—never attempt to 
oppose the popular taste (however 
vicious it may be)—-and, above all, 
never attack a fashionable sin, for be 
assured if you do you will be branded 
as an enthusiast, and dubbed a mad- 
man. ‘There is no sin so great in the 


and well-being of the body. The ' world’s eye as not following thé com- 
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mon course ; ‘and, in addition to all 
all this, never trade upon brains—they 
are not in most cases a marketable 
article, and are generally at a dis- 
count—but be wise, do and say as 
other people do, shift and turn as oc- 
casion requires—cheat your neigh- 
bour as you smile upon him—lie with 
an unblushing face-—agree with every 
body—and depend upon it you will 
find your pocket the better for it. 
After all you can but say, if told by 
some enthusiastic individual, that you 
are in the wrong way,—* O, I can’t 
help it you know; I do as_ other 
people do, go with the stream—can’t 
starve, must live.”” Oh, thou world, 
* thou art indeed a melancholy jest.” 
These few remarks may serve to 
give some little force to the passages 
that follow; and although my poor 
endeavours will in all probability pass 
almost unnoticed, yet to me it will be 
a source of pleasure to know that I 
did my best to draw attention to a 
class of men who at all events rank 
among the best treasures of a coun- 
try. Theclass to which I allude ge- 
nerally are the dramatic authors of 
Great Britain, a body comprising 
among them men of great and enno- 
bling talents, but whose opportunities 
of displaying those gifts are alas 
almost destroyed. Knowles, Tal- 
fourd, and Bulwer, are almost the 
only fortunate ones, and ,yet how 
much genius remains undeveloped, 
none can doubt who have read the 
works of Browning, Taylor, Daily, 
Stephens, Home, Marston, that such 
genius exists; and but for the sick- 
ening follies of fashion, would shed 
its light around, 

It is indeed too true that genius 
and poverty go too often hand in 
hand ; it would almost seem that the 
man of genius was destined to be 
poor, it was so of yore. We read 
that Massinger was generally in dis- 
tressed circumstances; he was one 
of three play-writers who united in 
application to the manager of a thea- 
tre for five pounds to relieve them 
from jail. Chatterton, that wondrous 
boy, being overtaken by pecuniary 

















distress, put an end to his’ own life. 
We might name hundreds’ of ‘others 
were it necessary. 

We think, all who can feet -must 
regret this state of things ; for who 
can picture in colours vivid enough, 
the aspiration, the hopes unrealised, 
yet often renewed—the almost de- 
spairing sickness of the heart the 
poet experiences when, after years 
of mental toil, with a frame too early 
shattered, a hand unsteady before its 
time, and a head grown prematurely 
grey—he sees himself standing on 
the verge of the grave, and is con- 
scious he must pass away unrewarded 
and uncared-for by the present gene- 
ration; yet with this mighty phalanx 
of earthly woes against him, he sinks 
smiling into death, believing that he 
leaves behind him that mental seed 
that shall one day shoot up in glory. 
He has worshipped the beautiful in 
his life—he is married by Death to 
the BEAUTIFUL For EVER—he retains 
to the last, as it were, the youth of the 
soul. It is a splendid truth, that 
though the body may grow old and 
decay, the soul retains its freshness 
to the last. 


“ Wonderful Power---almost making men 
Immortal before their time.’ 


Moreover, may they not carry with 
them so much of their worldly know- 
ledge into another sphere as may 
have conduced to the bettering of the 
moral state of their fellow-travellers 
whilst on earth? Is it not probable 
that they may experience a thrill of 
pleasure as. they behold the moral 
precepts they have written taking 
root in the course of years in the 
breasts of mankind? We know all 
this is purely imaginary, but we do 
not think it improbable. This we do 
know, that though removed from this 
world, their spirits walk abroad 
amongst us centuries after their bodies 
are dust. The church of Stratford- 
on-Avon contains the body of Shaks- 
peare, but his srerrir walks amongst 
the whole civilised world.,,, Let the 
poet think of this when he doubts,of 
IIS REWARD, Initodes 
It may, seem strange, but we.think 
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that poverty. has made many a mana 
poet, or sather developed the poeti- 
cal faculty within him; perhaps the 
cravings of hunger have been the first 
cause of his immortality, the hard 
necessity of fate the foundation of 
his fame. 

But we may go on starting fresh 
ideas and arguments for ever; it is 
enough for us to know that there is 
ongE who sways all things for our 
good, and though the hypocrisy of 
men, and the folly of the world have 
marred the beauty of our nature, yet 
we are firm in the faith, that ‘* what- 
ever is is best.” Still it is the duty 
of every man to plead the cause of 
the oppressed; and we know of no 
cause more worthy our so doing than 
that of the literary portion of our 
brethren. We can lavish immense 
sums on greedy German princes, 
raise statues to throat-cutting war- 
riors, fill the pockets of foreign dan- 
cers—and at the same time neglect 
the patient sufferings and positive 
wants of our literary countrymen. 


THEATRES. 





Her Magsezsty’s Tueatre.—-The 
general invitation of the artistes of 
this theatre, pour prendre conge, of 
their numerous friends was heartily 
accepted on Tuesday last, and the 
house of reception was crowded to 
the utmost to bid the favorites of this 
and many past seasons one last adieu. 
There was a superabundance of good 
things prepared for the occasion.— 
The best bits of the most favorite 
operas were selected to tickle the 
musical palate, and we believe every 
one indulged to their heart’s content 
in the dainty dishes set before them. 
The musical feast consisted of half a 
dozen courses,enough perhaps to sur- 
feit the most extensive appetite, and 
lasted about as many hours. There 
was'Roysini’s ever fresh, sparkling, 
andl vivacious Barbiere di Siviglia, 
compressed into ore act. All the best 
materials were however retained. It 
was'\a>torcentrated essence of the 





beauties of the opera. Next appear- 
ed Moriani, the great singing actor 
who, in the last scene of Lucia de 
Lammermoor, excited bursts of ad- 
miration that barely rewarded him 
for his wonderful portraiture of men- 
tal agony and bodily suffering, so 
truthfully depicted by this transcend- 
ant artist. The last scene of La 
Cenerentola followed to show off 
Favanti, and allow her to sing Non- 
piu Mesta which she does better than 
anything else, it being evidently her 
cheval de bataille, and the air upon 
which she gained her reputation.— 
Between these vocal treats there were 
entremets of dancing, in the shape of 
entrechats, by Ellsler and Cerito,who 
by turns gave in the best bits of Ls- 
meralda and of Alma. 


This superb feast of melody and 
dancing, a species of tribute offered 
to Apollo and his muses, crowned the 
closing brilliancy of the past season, 
which we cannot however compare to 
the season of 1843, in our opinion 
the most interesting one on record.— 
Brambilla, the finest contralto on this 
stage, and Moltini, a pretty and fasci- 
nating woman, and enriched with a 
voice full of freshness and melody, 
were not added to the list of last sea- 
son. The non-engagement of Bram- 
billa was a great loss. Several operas 
could not be satisfactorily produced 
without a contralto, who was to be 
depended upon. Mdlle. Favanti 
made, it is true, a great hit, at the 
outset of the season; but succeeding 
representations convinced us that she 
was too young and inexperienced to 
be entrusted with leading characters. 
In the ballet the management lost also 
the services of Guy Stophau, a beau- 
tiful and original dancer, likewise 
pretty little Camilli, the fireside fa- 
vorite, and pupil of Cerito. The 
ballets produced, excepting the Fs- 
meralda, had no success. The Vi- 
vandiere, composed by Cerito, was 
pretty enough, but it lacked story and 
action—and Ellsler has had few op+ 
portunitics to display her peculiar 
talents, which are principally conspi- | 
cuous in ballets of action, “The mdst 
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favourite opera this season appears to 
have been Don Pasquale, which was 
repeated very often. Norma was 
played three times, Semiramide three 
times, Puritani six times, Lucia de 
Lammermoor several times, owing 
principally to the engagement of Mo- 
riani, who also appeared thrice in 
Lucrezia Borgia, and once in Anna 
Bolena, which, for some cause or 
another, was not repeated. Otello 
was played twice, but Mario produced 
no sensation in the Moor. ‘The mu- 
sic, composed at the very top of the 
register, was too trying for his tones, 
and he failed to electrify the au- 
dience. The character of his voice 
is sweetness—it is deficient in bold- 
ness and energy. Costa’s opera of 
Don Carlos was admirably sung, and 
beautifully put upon the stage, but it 
did not succeed. Zampa was spoiled 
on the first night by the failure of the 
new debutant, and this splendid 
opera never recovered the shock, al- 
though Fornasari came to the rescue. 
Such is we believe a short epitome of 
the season, which from all we hear has 
been of a satisfactory nature to the 
lessee, who has had various difficul- 
ties to contend with, many knotty 
points to settle, many jealousies to 
counteract, and which could only 
have been overcome by constant ur- 
banity, tact, and gentlemanly conduct, 
—all of these requisites the lessee 
possesses in an eminent degree, and 
enables him in many instances to as- 
suage the storm which threatened to 
overthrow harmony, and make the 
Opera a temple of discord, 


A FAREWELL TO PHILLIPS. 


{Continued from our last}. 








Part the second commenced with 
a few observations on the romantic 
career of Sir Walter Raleigh, follow- 
ed by his beautifully written poem of 
The Soul’s Errand, sang with all the 
power the singer is so noted for infus- 
ing into this and other songs of like 
character; “The Lake of Killarney” 
next came under notice. I have 
spent many a happy hour in this ro- 
mantic region ; I was rambling round, 


. 





as Moore calls it—‘‘ sweet Innisfallen 

Island,” just as the sombre hue of 

twilight had clothed all around with its 

still and holy quiet, when of a sudden 

the tones of a flute, and the still more 

charming sound of a woman’s voice 

came like a breath o’er my senses,— 
I listened, the air was “Kate Kearney;” 
and I stood on the spot where the story 
of the song was laid. Kate was a 
beautiful peasant girl, her beauty be- 

witched all who beheld her; amongst 
others so entranced was Lord Ken- 

mare ; virtue and beauty in due time 
met their reward,—she became Lady 
Kenmare. When the voice and flute 
ceased, I went to see from whom they 
proceeded, feeling confident the fairies 
were playing me a trick ; and so they 
were,—for I found as delightful a 
gypsying party as one would wish, 
and so no wonder | felt Phillips’s 
“Och, the Lake of Killarney.”— 
Edmund Waller next came under no- 
tice with his song of “ Love's Er- 
rand,” another rural picture and de- 
scription of fishing with ‘“ Come hie 
along with me.” Poor Ireland and 
her amusing sons were again brought 
on the tapis, with that truly pleasing 
ballad of ** Molly Bawn,” given with 
the witchery of Erin’s wittiest of 
sons; a dissertation on drinking 
brought us to “ I’m Herbert de Muss, 
man, Trinken,” free and jovial as it 
imports to be. A few remarks on 
Robin Hood, with the song bearing 
his name, closed the programme ; for 
I will not speak of a farewell song he 
sang as it savored too much of ego- 
tism for our palate. So ended the 
last night ot our seeing one who, ere 
this is in print, will be ploughing the 
proud Atlantic ocean—may the wind 
be favorable to his passage, and may 
those whom he will shortly be among 
evince the same ready-handed friend- 
ship he has ever found in his “ dear 
Native Isle,” so that when his pil- 
grimage is ended among them, he ma 

feel the like pang at parting ‘as ‘he 
does from those who respect Let - 
mire the talents of Henry’'Philli 
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A Granp. Concert.—( From our 
Chelmsford correspondent)--The first 
of a series of concerts, under the 
direction of Mr. W. Coombe and 
Mr. Carte, took place last night, (the 
first day of the races) which, from 
its decided success, certainly augurs 
well for those which are to follow. 
The room was very much crowded, 
all the elete of the neighbourhood 
being present. The star of the even- 
ing was Signor Camillo Sivori, whose 
splendid execution charmed the 
audience, and almost brought down a 
second encore. We hail his return 
among us with much pleasure, which 
is enhanced by an assurance on the 
part of the spirited conductors, that 
he will be present at most, if not at all 
the concerts they purpose giving this 
season. The other principal iustru- 
mentalists were Mr. W. Coombe, Mr. 
Lavenu, on the Piano-forte, and Mr. 
Carte, with his famous Boehm Flute. 
‘The chief vocalists were Miss E. 
Lucombe, Mrs. E. Harper, Miss S. 
Flower, and Sig. Inchindi, (a pretty 
fair ‘* prima, basso from the principal 
Italian theatres”) ‘The whole con- 
ducted by Mr. W. Coombe and Mr. 
Lavenue. On the whole the concert 
went off extremely well, but we 
observed one or two little errors in 
the management, which will we trust 
be remedied on the next occasion, 
such as programmes being rather 
scarce, &c. but which were no doubt 
the result of its being rather more 
crowded than anticipated. 

Concert.— Union Tavern, Baker 
Street, Loyd Square.—We always 
feel a pleasure in communicating to 
our readers any new place of amuse- 
ment that we may forage out during 
our perambulations round this vast 
metropolis. We now invite them to 
the above concert room, where we can 
insure them a splendid night’s enter- 
‘ath ent, as far as regards the concert, 

is ably supported by the well- 

Wy tistes:—Messrs. Adams, Bed- 

er ad ‘ford G. _Herbert, and 

es Sidney, Lavint, &c. The 
wn Which has been newly fitted-up 
and re- aeothted, is well adapted for 





entertainments of this kind, and the 
refreshments are very reasonable and 
of the best quality. Of the perform- 
ances we can speak in high terms of 
praise. A Mr. Saqui, as ‘the pianist, 
is very clever, and is quite an adept 
upon the instrument called the Ac- 
cordian. Adams is an excellent singer 


‘of Irish songs; and G. Herbert is 


well known as a very humorous comic 
one; Mr. Bedford has a good selec- 
tion of the best ballads of the day ; 
and Ludford sings some bacchanalian 
pieces with great taste and judgment. 
Miss Sidney ahd Miss Lavine contri- 
bute in an eminent degree to the 
amusement of the evening’s entertain- 


ment. A few hours may be most 
agreeably spent. 


CHIU >. CHAT. 


Suet, the comedian, dian, who was always ina 
very dilapidated state, as regarded his pe- 
cuniary affairs, was hurrying to the theatre, 
Drury Lane, one very rainy evening,when 
accosted on entering the stage-door by a 
Sheriff’s-officer (who had a writ against him) 
“Pray, sir, is your name Suet ?”’ “No, sir,” 
replied the comediam, “ J am Dripping !” 


THE MANAGER’S NIGHT. 


Mrs. Start was enacting Lady Macbeth, 
While Manager Start played the Thane, 
When his “chuck” was alarmed as she 
planned Duncan’s death, 
In the castle of famed Dunsinane. 
In the scene where she tells him to mur- 
der their guest, 
And vehemently swears ‘they can’t fail,’ 
She saw his lips move, as he oft smote his 
breast, 
And she fancied she saw him turn pale. 
When she whipered ‘ Oh, dear! dont so 
absent appear,’ 
In a tone not even heard by a mouse, 
Ve as softly replied.‘Go on pray my dear, 
I’m only just counting the house.’ 


One winter evening the Prince of Wales, 
afterwards George 1V,went into the Thatch- 
ed Tavern, and ordered a steak, ‘ But,” said 
the Prince, ‘I am devilish cold, bring me 
a glass of hot brandy and water.’ He 
swallowed it, another, anotehr and another, 
“ Now,” said he “ I am comfortable—bdring 
my steak.” Upon which Mr, Sheridan, took 
out his pencil, and wrote the following i im- 
promptu :— 

The Prince came in, said it was gold, ') 
Then put to his lips the rummer, ‘ 
‘TiN after swallow tame, ''' 
And he pronoun¢ed, it summer.” oY 

It is our intention te publish,a memoix of 

Mr. Keeley in our next number. 
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NOTES FROM “ THE SINGING MOUSE.” 

The Adelphi will re-open under the ma- 
nagement of Mr. Webster, about the mid-- 
dle of the ensuing month. Madame Celeste 
will be the nominal lessee. The theatre is 
undergoing great alterations both for the 
comfort of the audience before the stage as 
well as the convenience of the actors be- 
hind the scenes. It is in contemplation to 
produce domestic dramas, and light musical 
pieces. The company will be unusually 
efficient in talent and numbers. Amongst 
the names will be found Paul Bedford, 
Wright, Hudson, O. Smith, W. S. Cowell 
(from the Surrey), Morris Barnett, Love- 
grove an admirable representative of old 
men (from the provinces), Mrs. Yates, Ce- 
leste, Miss Woolgar, and Mrs. Fitzwilliam. 
The musical department will be under the 
direction of Mr. Alfred Mellon, who al- 
thougb a very young man, has been for some 
years leader at the Theatre Royal Birming- 
ham. Report speaks highly of his capa- 
bilities for the important part that has been 
entrusted to him. 

Mr. James, the spirited lessee of the 
Queen’s Theatre, is making great attrac- 
tion and improvements in his establish- 
ment for the comfort of his patrons. Dur- 
ing the short recess he has transformed some 
vaults and cellars underneath the buiiding 
into an elegant and fanciful submarine 
grotto. It willbe ornamented with shells, 
and from various parts of .e grotto will be 
exhibited transparent views giving the 
grotto an appearance of reality. The thea- 
tre itself is undergoing alteration, and the 
decorations, mounted and designed by Mr. 
James, will present an appearance of novelty 
and gorgeous elegance. 

Adile Dumilatre, and her sister Sophia, 
are said to be engaged for the ballet at 
Drury Lane, when it is probable that the 
last new production of Telemachus, on _ the 
Academie Royale, will be transposed to those 
of Drury Lane. 

Mr. E. Seguin, who has just returned 
from America, hus been offered an engage- 
ment for Drury Lane, but he prefers re- 
turning to the United States. 

Madame Balfe is engaged by Mr. Bunn, 
for the ensuing season at Drury Lane, and 
will make her debut in Anna Boleyn. 

Gol.ismith received £1300 for the only 
two plays he ever wrote, viz: —£500 for the 
Good-natured Man, and £800 for She Stoops 
to Conquer.—We think he earned his money 
easily. 





The “TuearaicaL JOURNAL” sent (post-paid) 
to any part of the Country, at 2s. 6d. per quarter. 

Dramatic and Musical Works for review, and com- 
munications of every kind, for the Editor, to be ad- 
Gressed to the Publisher, 51 § 52, Paternoster Row. 








THE THEATRICAL JOURNAL. 


To Correspondents. 





J. M.— We have given our opinions upon 
the subject before. 

A Supscriser.— We are not in the secrets 
of Mrs. Nisbett and F, O’ Connor. 

A. B. C.—We should be sorry to put such a 
question to Mr. Bunn. Ask him yourself. 

IaGo.—We believe Mr. and Mrs. Honnor 
live in a most happy state, we never heard 
to the contrary, and should be very sorry 
to know the reverse. 

A Country Tueatricat.—Mr. Moncrieff 
is well, and is an inmate of the Charter- 
house. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
MADAME TUSSAUD’S. 


O the LADIES.—GRAND NA- 
TIONAL GROUP, in honor of her Majesty 
and the illustrious Duke of Wellington. The Queen 
and Prince Albert are supposed to be offering the 
Hero the honors he so well deserves, surrounded by 
the Sovereigns in amity with England, supported 
by the great characters of the day, in splendid cos- 
tumes, consisting of EIGHTEEN FIGURES. 
‘This exhibition in its present state is one of 
the very best sights in the metropolis, and abounds 
with such a variety of objects that itis a matter of 
surprise how so many things could have been 
brought together.”---7'imes, 
MADAME TUSSAUD & SONS’ EXHIBITION 
of WAX-WORK, Baker Street, Portman Square. 
Admittance 18.; second Room, 6d.; open from 
11 till 10. Concert at 8. 





IN EIGHT LESSONS. 


RITING, BOOK-KEEPING, 


&c.—Persons of any age, however bad their 
writing, may in Eight Lessons, acquire permanently 
an elegant and flowing style of Penmanship, adapt- 
ed either to professional pursuits or private corre- 
spondence. Arithmetic on a method requiring only 
one third the time and mental labour usually re- 
quisite. Book-keeping as practised in the Govern- 
ment, banking, and merchants’ offices, Short-hand, 
&e 


Apply to Mr. Smart, at. the Insti‘ution, 7, New 
Street, Covent Garden, leading to St. Martin’s Lane. 

‘*Under such instructors as Mr. SMART, penman- 
ship has been reduced toa science, and the acquisi- 
tion of what is called a ‘ good hand,’ rendered but 
the “labour of an hour !”— Polytechnic Jourual. 

‘* We advise all bad writers to apply to Mr. Smart, 
who will speedily render them accomplished in the 
Calligraphic Seienee. "— The Evening Star. 

“Mr. Smart's mode of teaching is a vast im- 
provement upon any former system which has come 
under our inspection.”—London Journal of Com- 
merce. 


ROSHERVILLE GARDENS, GRAVESEND. 
(PHE Refreshments in this delight- 
ful place of Recreation, are entirely supptied 
by Mr. Littlejobn, of King William Street, London. 
A cold Collation at One Shilling per head.always On 
the Table. An Ordinary every day at Two o’leck, 
at Two Shillings per head Tea and Coffee, from 
One Shilling per head. The choicest Wines and 
Spirits —Confectionary, Ginger Beer, Soda Water, 
and Lemonade, supplied throughout the Gromnde. 
Dinners Dressed for Private Parties. 
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